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THE ALDINE. 




to mock our puny efforts at sculpture, really shown us 
what she can do when she undertakes to imitate her 
own handiwork. One of these exceptions — and they 
are few — is the peculiar profile known as the ' ' Old 
Man of the Mountain" — a better name than most 
of such phenomena get — of which we copy Mr. John- 
son's excellent picture. The artist has not in the least 
exaggerated the likeness to the face of an old man of 
majestic features, which is displayed by the overhang- 
ing cliff. No touch of art has been necessary to change 
the shape or position of the rocks, which, though fully 
sixty feet from brow to chin, present from the im- 
mense distance at which the spectator must stand, 
the rugged, positive, yet not unkindly face of a man, 
wise by age and thought, the genius loci who has seen 
generation after generation, race after race, come and 
go beneath him, and muses now over the ways of the 



PROFILE MOUNTAIN. — After David Johnson. 

white man, as tolerant of them as he was before of the 
fighting and hunting, the loves and hates of the red 
man and of who knows how many races of the prede- 
cessors of both ? Seen from below, as shown in the 
picture, which is taken from the best form of view, 
the face is somewhat softened in expression, perhaps, 
without any spoiling of its rude grandeur. Lovers, 
floating idly in the moonlight at the base of the cliff, 
may look up to it without fear, while the votary of 
ambition may find it moving him to wish for so last- 
ing a monument ; and the philosopher wonders what 
thoughts would be likely to come to a mind which 
should look out on the world so many years as this 
stone face has done, and what secrets of history, for 
the solution of which the world is panting, might be 
locked up behind that impassive countenance. 

The profile, as most of our American readers know, 



is seen in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
and in that great valley or cleft of those mountains 
known as the Franconia Notch, which has been made 
the scene of more than one tale of romance, and which, 
even to this day, with all the influx of annual visitors 
and tourists, remains sufficiently unknown and un- 
spoiled to retain in great degree the charm of novelty. 



AT THE FORD. 



This beautiful work of art needs neither explana- 
tion nor commendation ; the whole scene too well 
explains itself. The eager drivers, the hurried cattle 
unwilling to cross — chiefly because that is what is 
expected of them — and halting at the brink, startled 
at eveiy sound ; the sheep meekly waiting to follow 
the lead of the veteran ram, who comes gravely trot- 
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ting up, unmindful of the half-wondering, half-sneer- 
ing looks cast on him by his bigger companions ; the 
dust, the turmoil and confusion — all these make up 
a scene common enough at any time ; yet more com- 
mon than ever during the war, when foraging-parties 
were sent out to return to camp in exactly such guise. 
Almost perfect in its details is the picture. The ac- 
tion of the animals, the careful drawing of the trees 
and other accessories of the landscape, the veiling 
effect of the clouds of dust in the bright, sunny at- 
mosphere, the management of light and shade — all 
appeal at once, to even the most unaccustomed eye, 
as true to nature. 

Mr. James M. Hart, from whose easel comes the 



AT THE FORD. — Aftf.r James M. Hart. 

original from which our engraving is copied, is no 
novice in art. He has done too much, and what he 
has done has been too well done, to make any special 
encomium now necessary on the general style of his 
work. We justly claim him as an American painter, 
because it is in this country that he has grown up, 
and it is among American artists that he has ranged 
himself, though he is of foreign birth and parentage. 
Born at Kilmarnock, in Scotland, in 1828, he came 
to the United States at an early age. In 1851 he 
went to Dusseldorf for study, and shows in his work 
some traces of the effect of that school, though withal 
sufficiently original in his methods. In 1856 he set- 
tled in New York, where his studio remains to this 



day. In 1859 he was made a member of the National 
Academy, and he has ever since occupied a prominent 
place among our landscape artists. Some of his best- 
known pictures are " Woods in Autumn," " Moon- 
rise in the Adirondacks, " ' ' Coming out of the Shade, " 
" On the March," etc., landscapes with sheep and cat- 
tle being his most frequent subjects. 

The specimen we give, which is a fair sample of 
Mr. Hart's work, forms one of the well-known Cor- 
coran Gallery at Washington, and it is to the courtesy 
and consideration of W. T. Walters, Esq., of Balti- 
more, that we and our readers are indebted for the 
necessary permission to make the superb engraving 
we present in this number of The Aldine. 



